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TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1956 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITT¥EE OF BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Brent Spence (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Chairman Spence, Messrs. Brown, Patman, Reuss, Vanik, 
Holland, Wolcott, Mumma, McVey, and Nicholson. 

The CHarrman. Come to order, please. 

We will take up this morning H. R. 10230. 

(The bill follows :) 


[H. R. 10230, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend sections 3526 and 3528 of the Revised Statutes relating to the coinage 
of subsidiary silver coins and minor coins of the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 340), is further amended by striking out 
*$2,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,000,000”. 

Sec. 2. The third sentence of section 3526 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U.S. C. 335), is amended to read as follows: ‘‘This fund shall be charged with 
the cost of the alloy metal, with the wastage incurred in such coinage, with the 
recoinage loss on silver coins recoined pursuant to section 9 of the Act of March 
14, 1900 (31 Stat. 48), as amended, and with the cost of distributing silver coins.” 

The CHarrman. Call the first witness, Mr. Clerk. 

The Cierk. Mr. Leland Howard, Assistant Director of the Mint, 
Department of the Treasury. 


STATEMENT OF LELAND HOWARD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE 
MINT, DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement. I will 
be glad to read it or explain it, whichever you prefer. 

The CnarrmMan. I want you to do what you please about the matter. 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
proposed bill, H. R. 10230, would amend sections 3526 and 3528 of 
the Revised Statutes which relate to the coinage of subsidiary silver 
coins and minor coins of the United States. 

The first section of the bill provides for an increase in the minor 
coinage metal fund from $2 million to $3 million. The minor coinage 
metal fund, which has been in existence for many years, is a revolving 
fund established for the purchase of metals used in the coinage of 1- 
cent and 5-cent coins. In 1873, the amount of the fund was $50,000. 
Since that time, the fund was increased in 1906 to $200,000; in 1918 
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2 COINAGE OF SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS 
to $400,000; in 1937 to $600,000; in 1941 to $1 million and in 1954 to 
$2 million. 

The increase now requested is due chiefly to the continuing rise in 
the cost of metals used in coinage. Prior to World War II, copper 
cost about 12 cents per pound. After the war, the price began to rise, 
and by 1952 had reached 24 cents per pound. By 1954, the price was 
about 30 cents per pound, at which time Congress increased the fund 
from $1 million to $2 million. Since that time, copper has continued 
to rise, and the mint has been currently paying about 5214 cents per 
pound. The cost of the other metals purchased from the fund, which 
include nickel, zinc, and tin, has also increased sharply since 1954. 
These higher costs act as a limitation on the amount of new metal 
which the mint can purchase for minor coinage, and the amount of 
partially processed material which can be maintained in the work-in- 
process inventories. 

Another reason for an increase in the fund is the change which is 
being made in the type of manufacturing equipment employed in 
the mint. In past years, coinage materials were processed through a 
large number of small rolling mills, and a major breakdown in one 
or more rolls would not seriously disrupt operations. Under the 
mint’s equipment-modernization program, coinage materials are proc- 
essed through 2 or 3 large modern rolling mills, and a major break- 
down of one of these key items could stop production. It is extremely 
important under these conditions that provision be made for a much 
larger work-in-process inventory of materials processed through the 
rolling-mill operations. 

The second section of the bill pertains to production of subsidiary 
silver coins, including the 10-, 25-, and 50-cent pieces. Silver bullion 
used for this coinage is purchased from a revolving fund called the 
bullion fund, which has no limitation. The copper alloy used in these 
coins is purchased from the mint’s limited annual operating appro- 
priation. The present law authorizes the mint to charge the silver 
profit fund, which is a revolving fund established from the gain aris- 
ing from silver coinage, with wastage incurred in coinage, recoinage 
losses on silver coins, and the cost of distributing silver coins. The 
proposed change would permit the mint to pay for alloy copper for 
silver coins from the silver profit fund. 

The demand for coins is subject to extreme variations, and there 
have been many occasions during recent years when the mint did not 
have suflicient appropriated funds to provide all of the coins ordered 
by the Federal Reserve banks. Purchase of larger quantities of alloy 
copper, at higher costs, from the mint’s appropriation limits the 
amount which can be used for labor costs. The proposed legislation 
would provide uniformity in the purchase of all coinage metals, as all 
types would then be purchased from revolving funds. These funds 
are not used for salaries or for other supplies and materials. 

The legislation requested, in both sections of the proposed bill, will 
not result in an increase in Government expenditures. The mint will 
continue to purchase the quantities of metal required for coinage; 
however, the proposed legislation will permit much greater flexibility 
in the mint’s coinage operations. 

We are asking for a change in sections 3526 and 3528 of the Revised 
Statutes. The first one has to do with the silver profit fund, and the 
second one has to do with the minor coinage metal fund. 
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I will discuss the minor coinage metal fund. 

We want to increase that because the demand for coin fluctuates. It 
is going up now. The price of copper has been going up, and we have 
changed our method of operations, going into large-scale production 
equipment, and with this equipment. we necessarily need more metal 
in process, work-in-process inventory. 

We have already put in such equipment in Denver, and we are in the 
process of installing the equipment—large-scale equipment—in Phila- 
delphia. 

Now, we have asked you before to increase the limitation on this 
fund. It is a checking credit. I think the name “fund” is a little 
misleading. Actually, we are given a limitation on checking credit, 
and it is now $2 million, and we want it raised to $3 million. 

It means that once you give us that limitation, if we have checking 
credit of $3 million, and we buy a million dollars in metal, then we 
have checking credit of $2 million, and we have an asset in the form 
of metal of $1 million. 

Now, the last time we were down here was in 1954, I believe it was, 
and we asked you to increase it at that time about a million dollars, 
I believe, from $1 million to $2 million. 

At that time the price of copper was 30 cents a pound, and since 
that time it has gone up until we are paying around 52 cents a pound 
for copper now. The quoted price in the market, if you will look in 
the paper, is around 46, but there is very little copper that we have 
been buying at 46 cents. Most of our copper costs us 52. 

I might say, in that connection—and this is no criticism of the 
copper companies—we buy on competitive bids. Therefore, if we get 
mad at a company, they know that we cannot hold them out of compe- 
tion because we still have to put out competitive bids. Therefore, in 
times of copper shortages they tend to take care of the customers who 

‘an switch and go over to somebody else. I think they would be the 
first ones to tell - you that. They know that no matter how irked we 
get, we are still going to have to come back and they are going to be 
able to compete, the same as anybody else on competitive bids. 

Whereas, a private concern might say, “Well, I won’t buy from you. 
I am going to go over and buy from another company because you 
didn’t treat me right.” 

Those are the main points in connection with the change of amount 
in the coinage fund. It will not mean that we will spend any more 
money, because in the final result, the amount of copper that we buy 
will be determined by the demand for coins by the public. Therefore, 
if the public demands a lot of them, we of necessity are going to have 
to furnish them, and we are going to have to use more metals. 

It isa revolving fund. We reimburse it from the seignorage that we 
make on the coins. 

I will explain what the profit or seignorage is. We can take a 
pound of this material, the alloy for the 1-cent piece—it costs us 
around 52 cents, and we can make 145 1-cent pieces. In other words, 
we turn that into a dollar and 45 cents when it is stamped with the 
proper coinage designation. 

Therefore, we have the difference between the 52 cents that we paid 
for the copper or material that goes in the coin, and the $1.45, and 
it is out of that that we divert back to build up our checking credit. 
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That is the minor coinage metal fund, and I would be glad to proceed 
to the next change, the silver profit fund, or I would be glad to stop 
here and let you ask me questions on this one change. Had you rather 
I proceed and explain the next one? 

The Cuarrman. Has there been a marked increase in the use of 
minor coins? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; there has been a definite increase, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I might relate that the monetary habits of the American public have 
changed terrifically since the beginning of the depression of the 
thirties. I will mention some of the things that have caused that 
change. 

No. 1, the innovation of the chain store, cash-and-carry store. It 
used to be that a person would buy their groceries at the corner store 
and charge it and pay off on Saturday night. 

Today, the housewife carries cash into a chain store and makes her 
purchases in cash. 

Out of the depression came the sales tax, and on top of that, the 
excise taxes. Practically every change transaction produces an odd 
cent, and therefore it means that there is a terriffic use of pennies. 

The advent of the vending machines—practically everything now 
is vended out of machines, mostly all your cigarettes are sold from a 
machine. 

Also, we have parking meters, which is a machine for selling space, 
so to speak, and every day you see more and more use of these ma- 
chines, which not only take coin, but they tie up coin, in that they are 
not emptied for several days. 

We have our soft-drink machines, and so forth. 

And on top of that, of course, we have a terrific increase in business 
transactions, our population is increasing, and so forth and so on. 

So there is a terrific use of of coins—small change. 

There has been a decided change in the types of coins used. 
There are more of these minor coins, the nickel and 1-cent piece, 
used. 

In fact, in the past year we have had difficulty in meeting the de- 
mand for 1-cent pieces, and it is about 70 percent of our total produc- 
tion now. 

The Cuairman. [I should think the sales tax would have a very great 
effect on that. 

Mr. HowArp. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. You never get a bill now in round figures. There 
are always a few cents. 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Last year, as a result of the flood in Pennsylvania—Hurricane 
Connie—they had a special session of the legislature there, and the “y 
passed a sales tax, and one of the items they taxed was cigarettes, and 
it just so happened that in these vending machines it changed the price 
from 25 cents to 26 cents. It meant that in each pack they had to slit 
the cellophane wrapper and insert 4 cents. 

We had great difficulty in meeting the demand in that one State 
alone. It was just like a sinkhole, pouring 1-cent pieces in to meet 
that demand. 

Mr. Mumma. Could I interrupt you a minute ? 

Mr. Hlowarp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mumma. In Harrisburg there was one of those cigarette vend- 
ors who wanted to buy $20,000 worth of pennies, and I called here and 
they referred me to the lady in Philadelphia. This vendor had gone 
about everywhere to get them. Finally he had to go to New York 
and pay a premium for what proportion of his needs he could secure. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

And I might say that this change in the coin demand switches. ‘Two 
years ago we had trouble giving away a coin. We just had difficulty 
in keeping our force together. We let off a lot of people because we 
didn’t have any demand, and then immediately it switches over and 
we have this terrific demand. 

Mr. Mumma. They also told me that they had an order from Life 
magazine for $2,000 worth of brandnew pennies that they were put- 
ting on some sales letter they were attaching the brandnew pennies to. 

Mr. McVey. In your statement you mentioned the fact that you had 
to pay 52 cents a pound for copper, while the paper indicated the 
market price was 46 cents. 

Have you ever noticed any concerted action on the market of the 
copper companies to make you pay more per pound for copper than 
the regular price ? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. I have noticed this: In times of copper 
shortage, the companies have told me very frankly that they were 
meeting the needs of their customers first, mainly because their cus- 
tomers, if they made them mad when things got bad, would go some- 
where else. 

And one of the presidents told me: 

We always know we are going to be on an equal footing with you because 
you are going to put it out on competitive bids. 

Mr. McVey. When you put out competitive bids, are the prices 
about the same from all the companies ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; in a normal market it is usually the Connecti- 
cut Valley price, which is usually a quoted price, and you can see it in 
most papers every day. 

The CHatrman. There is really competition in the bids; they don’t 
have any agreements ? 

Mr. Howarp. No; I have no grievance against the companies, and I 
think we are getting the copper as cheaply as we can get it. And I cer- 
tainly don’t want to say that they are ganging up on us. 

The CuHatrman. Do we produce enough copper in the United States 
for our needs ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I am not a copper expert, and that phase of it 
I do not know about, but it is my impression that a great deal of cop- 
per is imported, particularly from Chile, and it is my understanding 
further that some of our copper shortages, or periods of copper short- 
ages, have come about by some strikes there or through some reason 
that they would not ship it to us. 

The Crarrman. I understand that the great copper mines of Calu- 
met and Hecla are high-cost producers. They had to be subsidized 
during the war, and I judge from that that there is a shortage of 
copper. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Is the 1-cent piece entirely copper? 

_ Mr. Howarp. No; 95 percent copper and 5 percent tin or zine. Tin 
is merely a trace. It is up to us to put the amount of tin in we feel 
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we should, and because of the scarcity of tin it is practically 95 percent 
copper and 5 percent zine. 

Mr. Nicuotson. These white pennies that they put out 8 or 10 years 
ago; did they have more tin in them? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; the white penny was put out in 1 year only, 
1943, and we put out 1,093 million of those. Incidentally only a little 
over a hundred million of them have come back. That was made out 
of a low-grade steel, with zinc electroplated on it. It was the same as 
a galvanized wire fence or galvanized roof. We put the zinc on the 
steel to keep it from rusting, to give it a galvanic action. It con- 
tained no tin, and it was about the only strategic metal we could get at 
that time, sir. 

The CHarrman. What is your profit on the seignorage on silver? 

Mr. Howarp. The seignorage on silver depends upon what we pay 
for silver, and the only silver we are buying today from the public 
is silver under the newly mined Domestic Silver Act of July 1, 1946, 
and under that act we pay 9014 cents net to the miner, for a fine ounce 
of silver. 

Now, we monetize 70 percent of that ounce of silver to put back of a 
silver certificate. That is equal to the cost, and that is monetized to 
$1.29 an ounce, so the seignorage there is the difference between 9014 
cents and $1.29. 

The remainder, or the 30 percent of that ounce of silver goes into 
free silver. If we then coin that into either dimes, quarters, or half- 
dollars, the monetary value of subsidiary coins is $1.38, so we make 
the difference between 9014 cents and the $1.38. 

There are 2 different types of seignorage, 1 from the subsidiary 
coin and 1 from the backing of silver certificates. 

The Cuamman. What alloys are used in the production of silver 
coins ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. The silver coin is 90 percent silver and 10 percent 
copper. 

The Cuamrman. What does silver sell for now, per ounce? 

Mr. Howarp. Silver is selling around 9014, 9034 cents an ounce. 

The Cuarrman. How many silver dollars can be coined out of an 
ounce of silver? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I will state it another way. There is seventy- 
seven one hundredths of an ounce of silver in a silver dollar. There 
are 371.25 grains, and there are 480 grains in an ounce, so it is seventy- 
seven one hundredths, roughly. It is a fraction. 

And incidentally, 2 half dollars or 4 quarters or 10 dimes do not con- 
tain as much silver as a silver dollar. There is only seventy-two one 
hundredth of an ounce of silver in a dollar’s worth of those coins. 

The Cuarrman. And this fund will be used as a revolving fund to 
purchase alloys for the use in production of the coins? 

Mr. Howarp. The change in H. R. 3528 which I have explained 
relates to the minor coinage metal fund and that is an increase in the 
limitation from 2 to 3 million dollars. 

As I have said before, it is not exactly a fund; it is checking credit, 
and it is a limitation on checking credit and we are asking for an 
increase. 

Now, on the other change, in section 3526, that relates to the silver 
profit fund, and the purchase of copper for the alloy in the sub- 
sidiary silver coins. 
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We today get all of our metals for coinage out of revolving funds 
except alloy copper. We get the metal for the 1-cent and the 5-cent 
piece out of the minor coinage metal fund. 

We get the silver for our silver coins out of the bullion fund. 

Now, the only metal that affects our appropriation in coinage is the 
purchase of this alloy copper, this 10 percent of copper in the silver 
coins, and what we are asking you today, by making this change, is to 
permit us to purchase that out of a fund instead of out of our appro- 
priation, and I will tell you why. 

It is difficult, first, to predict from year to year what the coin 
demand is going to be. If we run into a heavy coin year, such as this 
year, we need all of our appropriation to spend for salaries and wages 
to put men on machines to produce coins. If we have to go out at that 
time and purchase alloy copper for the silver coins, it reduces the 
number that we can produce, and we decided to ask you to put that 
under a fund procedure instead of having us worry about it from an 
appropriations points of view. 

We now charge this fund with three things: One is wastage. In 
coinage we have wastage, which is permissible under law to charge 
to a fund instead of the appropriation account. 

We also charge recoinage losses. When a coin comes back from 
circulation, it is worn, and we must make it up to its standard weight 
of silver, so we are permitted to charge this fund with the silver that 
is used to bring that coin back up to standard weight. 

The other thing is we are permitted to charge transportaiton on the 
distribution of silver coin from the fund. And now we are asking 
you for this fourth thing, and that is to buy the alloy copper for the 
silver coin. 

The Cuarmman. What is the wastage ? 

Mr. Howarp. In coinage? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Howarp. The wastage is—well, let me start at the very be- 
ginning. 

In the coining process, on silver coins, we mix silver and copper to- 
gether, in the ratio of 900 parts of silver and 100 parts copper, and 
we put that in a melting pot, and we melt it and cast an ingot. 

Then we proceed to roll that ingot to the proper thickness. We 
proceed then to cut a round black out of that strip that we get from 
rolling. 

Then we continue on until me produce a coin, a silver coin. 

Now, in the pot, and in the air that goes off, the volatization, heat 
from the pot, there are certain losses. In the actual fabrication, roll- 
ing, and cutting and stamping and what have you, there are certain 
losses, and those are the type losses that we are permitted to take out 
of this. 

I is not any loss like somebody takes a coin or something like that; 
it is an operating loss, that we are permitted to take out of the silver 
profit fund. 

The Cuarrman. What percentage does that amount to? 

Mr. Howarp. It is very, very small. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. I notice you state that the cost of copper prior to World 
War ITI was 12 cents a pound, and today it is 5214 cents a pound. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Brown. What caused that rise? 

Mr. Howarp. Sir, I don’t know a thing about copper and the pricing 
of copper. 

Mr. Brown. How many pennies do you get out of a pound? 

Mr. Howarp. 145 one-cent pieces out of a pound of alloy. 

Mr. Brown. And that costs 521% cents! 

Mr. Howarp. About 52 cents, and it is worth $1.45; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there further questions? 

Mr. Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Hotianp. What is the actual cost of making a dollar, including 
overhead? Not just the material that goes into it, but the cost of 
your labor. 

Mr. Howarp. Well, let me say that we have not made silver dollars 
since 1935. In 1934 when they passed the Silver Purchase Act, they 
permitted us to store bullion back of silver certificates instead of con- 
tinuing to manufacture dollars to put back of silver certificates. We 
have over 200 million silver dollars, and until the public demands those 
and wants those, we will not coin any. 

But I would say, from estimates that we give in connection with 
foreign coin, that it would probably cost about 23 or 24 dollars to 
manufacture a thousand silver dollars. That is just the manufactur- 
ing cost. It would not include the alloy copper, nor would it include 
the silver. The silver would be seventy-seven one-hundredths of an 
ounce, and multiplying that with the figure of 92 cents per ounce 
would come up with the cost per dollar. 

Mr. Hotntanp. What about the half dollars and quarters? You are 
still making those? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotzianp. Taking the quarters, including labor and alloys, what 
would it cost ? 

Mr. Howarp. It is about $8.50 per thousand pieces. I believe I 
can give you the manufacturing cost. Yes, sir; well, the accountant 
here shows me the cost. The current estimated cost for this year is 
$8.06 per thousand half dollars. 

Mr. Honianp. Per thousand ? 

Mr. Howarp. Per thousand pieces; $4.15 on 25-cent pieces and $1.96 
on 10-cent pieces. 

Mr. Hottanp. How about your cent, which is being used more than 
ever due to the fact that you have sales taxes and so on / 

Mr. Howarp. $1.17 a thousand to produce those ; $2.13 for the 5-cent 
piece. 

Mr. Hotianpn. That is all. 

Mr. McVey. I would like to have your comment on a situation which 
interests me. You may not like to comment on it, but if you will, I 
would be interested in it. 

We are told we have gold bullion to the extent of 21.6 billions; that 
foreign governments, if the »y chose to do so, may withdraw 11.7 bil- 
lions. That leaves 10 billions for the backing of our ¢ urrency. 

I am told that is not sufficient; that it would take about 12 billions 
to back our currency in circulation. Do you wish to comment on that? 

Mr. Howarp. That is a monetary problem. I wish to comment to 
this extent: 
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My own personal feeling is that there is no danger to this economy 
due to that situation. I might say that the same situation prevailed 
even in the days when we were on a gold coin standard in this coun- 
try, and not only did we have foreigners who could draw down their 
balances, but we also had our own citizens who could draw them down. 

Now, today our own citinzens cannot draw down our goold balances, 
and you must remember this, which I think is very important: That 
an important reason foreign countries have balances here is because 
of our aid to, and military “expenditures i in, those countries. We help 
them and they are naturally going, through their trade, to have 
balances. As long as the United States follows sound policies and 
is in a favorable productive position—that is, as long as we can com- 
pete in world trade and can produce, and sell to other countries, they 
will want to keep balances here. 

The only time we should ever worry is when we can’t compete in 
international trade or if we followed unsound policies which disturbed 
confidence. 

Mr. McVey. We are losing our gold balance, are we not ? 

Mr. Howarp. Our gold stock has gone down very little—relatively 
asmall amount. 

Mr. McVey. Something like a billion dollars. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McVey. If we should want to go back on the gold standard, we 
couldn’t do it at the present time in view of the price of gold. With- 
out changing the price of gold, we couldn’t go back on the gold stand- 
ard, could we ? 

Mr. Howarp. Sir, I believe that that has been covered in a state- 
ment by Mr. Burgess, the Under Secretary of the Treasury, and I 
believe he said it was not advisable to go back to a redeemable gold 
basis at this time; that it was better, with world conditions as they 
are, to remain on the international gold bullion standard we ‘sg 

Mr. McVey. I wasn’t questioning the advisability. I was just won- 
dering if we could do it if we wanted to. 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I wouldn’t want to answer that question. It 
is too much of a policy question. 

Mr. McVey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. What is our gold balance now ? 

Mr. Howarp. Our total gold balance is between 21 and 22 billion 
dollars. Now, at Fort Knox we only have $121% billion. Part of our 
gold is in our other mint institutions. 

The Cuairman. Where is the other gold ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, we have $6 billion in Denver, and we have 
about 2 or 3 billion in New York. We have some in San Francisco, 
and some in Philadelphia. 

The Cuarrman. Is that in coin or bullion? 

Mr. Howarp. All in bars. 

The Cuarrman. All in bars? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. You haven't coined any of it? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; not since 1933. 

Mr. Mumma. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Mumma. 

Mr. Mumma. Was 1590 a particular year for the coinage of silver 
dollars? I had an amusing experience. I was out in Reno, purely 
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sightseeing, and I happened to get $14 out of a dollar machine. I 
never looked at the date on it until a year or so later on of my grand- 
children discovered they were all 1890. 

Mr. Howarp. The only significance that I would put on the year 
1890—and I would have to check mint production figures to see whether 
or not this would be true—but I believe the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act was passed in 1890, and perhaps as a result of that act there were 
silver dollars coined. You see, in 1890 we had the Sherman Purchase 
Act, and in 1893 we abandoned that. 

Mr. Mumma. It just struck me as funny that they were all of the 
same year. 

Mr. Howarp. If you were to get silver dollars today, your chances 
of getting a 1921 or 1922 silver dollar would be much greater than 
getting one of any other date. The reason is that during World War 
I we melted down most of our silver dollars and let the British have 
the resulting metal to take care of conditions in India, and then, 
after the war, we bought back from the American miner, silver, at 
a dollar an ounce, and coined it, and most of that was coined in 1921 
and 1922, I believe the bulk in 1922. So your chances of getting a 
date on a dollar should run to 1921 or 1922. 

The Cuarrman. I have a silver dollar which was sent to me which 
they said they hoped would bring me luck. It is dated 1924. Does 
that have any significance? 

Mr. Howarp. [ would say that that is an unusual thing to have 
a 1924, because there were very few of those paid out. Now, there 
were quite a few minted, but they haven’t been paid out. 

Mr. McVey. I have a silver dollar coined in 1790. Is there any 
significance to that? 

Mr. Howarp. Sir, if you have a coin dated 1790, it wasn’t coined 
in the United States mint because it didn’t start until 1792. 

Mr. McVey. I will bring that in and let you see it. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cnuarrman. Well, this dollar came from the operator of a 
broadcasting system down home, wrapped as though he had sent it to 
a good many of his friends. 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I am not aware of there being many 1924 silver 
dollars paid out. 

The Cuarrman. We will have to look into that, then. 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, I will look that up and send you a 
memo on that silver dollar. 

The CuarrMan. The only area in which silver dollars generally 
circulate, as far as I know, is on the west coast. You find many silver 
dollars in circulation out there, and you find very few here. 

Mr. Howarp. I think they are strong and hearty and they can carry 
them. Back here we have got to take the lighter paper money. 

Also, I believe there must be an affinity between silver dollars and 
blue jeans, because you certainly must have something to hold your 
pants up. 

The Cuarrman. Are there further questions ? 

Mr. Parman. I have a question. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Parman. You state here that during recent years the mint did 
not have sufficient appropriated funds to provide all of the coins 
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ordered by the Federal Reserve banks. How do the Federal Reserve 
banks get subsidiary coins? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, the Federal Reserve bank orders from the Direc- 
tor of the Mint certain coins, in certain denominations, and we then 
fill their order and we have in the past few years followed the policy 
of trying to group their shipments together so as to save on trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Parman. When you get an order direct from the Director of 
the Open Market Committee in New York, who handles the opera- 
tions for the Federal Reserve System or from each Federal Reserve 
bank ? 

Mr. Howarp. We get it from each Federal Reserve bank and 
usually from a person in that bank who in charge of the coin depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the New York 
Times this morning carried a very interesting article on page 1. It is 
something which is very unusual. 

Allan Sproul is stepping out as president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, a post he has held for 15 years. Alfred Hayes, vice president of the 
New York Trust Co., was named to succeed him August 1. 

Now, here is the unusual part about that: A banker is being suc- 
ceeded, for the first time, I think, in the history of the System, to be 
head of the open-market operations of the Federal Reserve bank in 
New York, and it is so unusual, that it is really in violation of the tra- 
ditional policy of the System, and I think this committee ought to 
have a hearing and look into this appointment right away. 

It is not earth shaking or anything like that, but it could mean a 
lot to our entire economic system. It is a very bold, brazen thing. 

The Cuarrman. Who was appointed ? 

Mr. Parman. It says: 

Alfred Hayes, vice president of the New York Trust Co., was named to succeed 
him August 1. 

Mr. Sproul, who is 60, said he was resigning before the mandatory retirement 
age of 65 to return to his home in the San Francisco area. 

You know, it has been customary to pick out a person from the 
System for that post, and this is the first time that you will find that 
a banker has been appointed directly from the bank to head the open- 
market operations. It says here that the appointment is made by the 
bank subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, but I 
understand the Federal Reserve Board has approved it. 

Mr. Sproul said he had no immediate plans or commitments for the future— 
except perhaps to write a book. His resignation is effective June 30. 

Mr. Sproul has also served as vice chairman of the Federal Reserve System’s 
Open-Market Committee. This past March 1 he started his fourth consecutive 
5-year term in both jobs. 

Jay E. Crane, board chairman of the New York Federal Reserve Bank and vice 
president of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), announced Mr. Sproul’s resignation 
and the appointment of Mr. Hayes. “Allan Sproul’s wisdom and courage have 
been one of the greatest strengths of the Federal Reserve System, especially 
during the critical war and postwar periods of the past 15 years,’”’ Mr. Crane said. 

Mr. Sproul, who joined the New York bank in 1930 as assistant deputy governor 
and secretary, was one of the leaders in the campaign after World War II to free 
the Federal Reserve System from domination by the Treasury Department. 
Under the wartime setup, the Federal Reserve was pledged to support the prices 
of United States Government securities in the open market. This arrangement 
ended in the Federal Reserve-Treasury “accord” of 1951. 
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And the chairman will recall that that “accord” has demonstrated 
that it was very devastating and detrimental to the farmers. The 
farmers have been hard hit ever since that “accord” under both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

It is something that has affected both administrations. 

Under Mr. Truman, in 1951 on down to the end of his term in 1952, 
farm prices continued to go downward all the time. I think interest 
rates have contributed more to the plight of the farmer than any other 
one factor, and I think this is an opportunity for us to go into it, 
Mr. Chairman, and I think the committee ought to go into it, and I 
suggest it for your consideration. 

The CHarrmMan. We will proceed with the hearing. 

Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

Thank you for your testimony, Mr. Howard. 

The committee will adjourn, to meet later in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 10: 45 a. m., the committee adjourned, to meet later 
in executive session. ) 
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